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easily defeated the Sumerian national army, and one by one
the great cities of the south were compelled to submit to
Akkadian rule. This, as it proved, involved little hardship,
for Sargon treated their religious sanctity with the greatest
respect, everywhere rebuilding shrines and dedicating costly
offerings to the gods. At Ur, for instance, he rebuilt almost
the entire temple precinct and consecrated his eldest daughter
as priestess of the god Nannar; in Nippur he rebuilt the great
temple of EnliL*

After consolidating his power in the river valley, Sargon
embarked on a succession of foreign wars, and, considering
that military strategy and all forms of organized warfare
were still in their infancy, it is remarkable how far his con-
quests extended. Elam was overcome without apparent diffi-
culty, while to the north-west his armies soon reached the
Mediterranean. Cilicia, the Orontes valley and the Lebanon
are three districts which are known to have been colonized,
while one story even speaks of an invasion of Cyprus. A
legend called ' The King of Battle', which concerns one of
Sargon's military expeditions, has been found inscribed on
tablets at such remote places as Tell-el-Amarnah in Egypt
and Boghazkeui in Anatolia. It gives an account of how,
appealed to by certain Mesopotamian merchants who had
formed a trading colony in Cappadocia and had been oppressed
by the local native king, Sargon crosses the Taurus and carries
his arms into the heart of Asia Minor ; on his return he was
careful to c bring back specimens of foreign trees, vines, figs
and roses for acclimatization in his own land'. In Mesopo-
tamia itself, the increased prosperity which must have resulted
from these imperial enterprises unhappily seems not to have
reconciled the country to Akkadian domination, for King

* On a visit to Nippur, in February 1942, I was standing in the deep
cutting made by the American excavators at the beginning of the century,
and looking up at the ziggurat, which is preserved almost up to its full
height and very impressive. I was trying to identify the part of the
structure built by the Akkadian kings, when my eye was caught by the
corner of a large terracotta stamp projecting from the side of the
excavation. On one side was a convenient handle and on the other a
neat Square inscription was modelled in little raised ridges of clay, in
negative. It was about the middle of the third millennium that the
Sumerians began stamping their baked bricks with the dedication of
.the building in which they were to be used, and here, undoubtedly,
was the first of the stamps used for the purpose ever found intact. The
inscription was a simple one, it said : e I, Shar-gali-shari, King of Akkad,
have built a temple for Enlil/1